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INTRODUCTION 


This document is the report of a special conference on the sociology of 
religion (or, more precisely, on the study of religious behavior and religious 
institutions as this inquiry is pursued by sociologists) which was held 
in Washington, D. C. September 8-10, 1962 under the joint sponsorship 
of the Religious Research Association and the Society for the Scientific 
Study of Religion. The conference was housed at Georgetown University 
and was financed with the help of a generous grant from the Hazen 
Foundation. 

Following directly, as it did, the Fifth World Congress of Sociology, the 
conference brought together a very substantial proportion of sociologists 
of religion. Although there have been, in the past, smaller, informal meetings 
of sociologists specializing in this area, this was the first opportunity for 
so many scholars from so many parts of the world to meet face-to-face, 
exchange views, and consider together the directions in which the socio¬ 
logy of religion seems presently to be moving. Eighty-five scholars from 
eighteen countries were registered (see the Roster of Conference Attenders 
appended pp. 48-51 below); and the large majority of these met together 
for all of the sessions. Thanks to the excellent facilities of the School of 
Foreign Affairs at Georgetown University and to the generous coopera¬ 
tion of Abbe Francois Houtart, whose simultaneous translation in French 
or English was available throughout the conference sessions. Tape re¬ 
cordings were secured for each session and these provide the basis for 
the present report. 

Before presenting them, however, a few words might be said about the 
background developments and the specific actions which led up to the 
convening of this meeting at this time—developments which not only 
made it feasible but possible to call such a conference. At the interna¬ 
tional level, probably the most significant single factor, apart from the 
steadily growing interest in the sociological study of religion, was the forma¬ 
tion of a Committee on the Sociology of Religion as a constituent part of 
the International Sociological Association. Charged with planning portions 
of the program for the Fifth World Congress of Sociology, some of the 
members of this committee, notably Dr. Norman Birnbaum, acting as 
secretary for this committee, conceived of the idea of a special conference 
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for sociologists who wished to meet together to pursue their common in¬ 
terests immediately following the Fifth World Congress. Professor Char¬ 
les Y. Glock, who had attended one of the meetings of the ISA committee 
at Oxford, England, was asked to explore the possibility of arranging 
for such a conference. He approached the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Religion and the Religious Research Association for joint sponsorship 
and help in the planning of the conference and prepared and submitted a 
request for financial support to the Hazen Foundation of New Haven, 
Connecticut. All three organizations responded favorably—indeed enthusias¬ 
tically—and a committee composed of Dr. Lauris Whitman, representing the 
R.R.A., Professor Allan W. Eister, representing the S.S.S.R., and Professor 
Glock went to work. Dr. Whitman was asked to serve as chairman of the 
committee and he and his associates at the Bureau of Survey and Research 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. were largely 
responsible for the effective handling of general arrangements for the 
conference. Following the directives of the committee concerning pro¬ 
gram, Professor Eister undertook to invite the various speakers and to 
work out details of the program. 

Inevitably in a conference of this kind, very much more is accomplished, 
and more is communicated, than can possibly be recorded in any fully 
satisfactory way, even in the verbatim form which we have chosen to fol¬ 
low. In addition, certain technical difficulties deprived us of the full set 
of tapes. Nevertheless, this report is offered in the hope that it will help 
further to maintain the lines of communication opened up by the conference 
and also that it will help to appraise others in our own and related fields 
of some of the developments that are occurring in the sociology of religion. 

Transcription of the tapes and the bulk of the editorial work involved 
in preparing the manuscript was done in the Department of Research of 
the National Council of Churches by Mr. Constant H. Jacquet, Jr., and 
various co-workers. Every effort has been made to preserve the original 
meaning of the French speeches in the translation of them. Considerable 
rewriting of both the French translation and English transcription was 
made necessary to change from the spoken to the written form. 

L. B. W. 

A. W. E. 
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Opening Session 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The opening session of the International Conference on the Sociology 
of Religion was devoted to a survey of current work in the field. Discus¬ 
sions concerned points of departure informing the research, main themes 
and problems being investigated, and centers of active research (and for 
exchange of information) in Europe and North America especially, but 
also, as information was available from conferees, in other parts of the 
world. 


Recent Developments in the Sociology of 
Religion in Europe 

Norman Bimbaum, Fellow of Nuffield College , Oxford , England . 

“The present situation in the sociology of religion in Europe is best 
understood in an historical perspective. Three sources of the work now 
being conducted on religion might be cited here. 

It should be noted first that the theoretical analysis of religion has al¬ 
ways been an essential component of European social theory. Indeed, 
sociology emerged as a separate discipline in the effort to answer two re¬ 
lated questions: what was the nature of the new industrial society and 
could men live in it without God? 

Secondly, in the course of their adaptation to industrialism, the churches 
themselves have had to re-examine their relationships to the larger society; 
under the impact of secular social thought, the theologians have recon¬ 
sidered the nature of belief itself. 

Thirdly, the end of imperialist domination over Asia and Africa has 
given a new emphasis to an established scholarly tradition of inquiry into 
religion in the civilization and cultures of the two continents. In particu¬ 
lar, the role of religion in the development of a new (or renewed) national 
consciousness in the African and Asian nations has been studied; further, 
the question of change in the primitive and high religions of Asia and Africa, 
under the impact of recent economic and political developments, has been 
examined. 
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The present impact of each of these streams of thought upon the sociol¬ 
ogy of religion may be described as follows. 

In the first place, the theoretical problem of secularization is now emerging 
as the focus of general discussion on the role of religion in society. This 
by no means entails a simple acceptance of views that religion would be 
followed by an “enlightened” and positivistic view of the world. Marx, 
it will be recalled, insisted that religion would persist as long as certain 
social and psychological conditions producing it were maintained; his 
analysis was deeper, therefore, than the mere dismissal of religion as a syl¬ 
labus of errors. 

Troeltsch and Weber, in response to the theoretical challenge of Marx¬ 
ism (by then diluted by some, e. g. Kautsky, into a vulgar Marxism which 
saw in religion the direct reflection or cloak for economic interests instead 
of the psychological result of a given stage of historical development), 
depicted religion as an independent historical force. 

The decline of ecclesiastical discipline, a sharp decrease in positive 
participation in ritual, and a net diminution of the general social influence 
of the churches have led, in Western Europe, to the affirmation that ours 
is a post-religious, specifically, post-Christian, society, and the question of 
functional substitutes for religious belief and ritual has been raised. The 
view that modern totalitarianisms represent political religions which serve 
as such substitutes is, of course, familiar enough, but the psychological 
dimensions of ordinary unbelief, or of the passive Christianity which char¬ 
acterizes nominal Christians, remain terra incognita. 

Meanwhile, historical investigations (e. g. Goldmann’s Studies on Jan¬ 
senism) have increased our understanding of the variety of religious re¬ 
sponse to situations of social crisis for the exponents of given types of 
religiosity. It is at this point that the theoretical concerns of the sociolo¬ 
gist meet the theological concerns of the churchmen; but before moving 
on to these, we can cite some of the investigations of secularization that 
have been conducted in Europe. 

Henri Desroche of the JScoZe Pratique in Paris has given his attention 
to the transition between what he terms late Christianity and early socialism. 
His studies of early socialist groupings, their beliefs and intentions, have led 
him to formulate the problem of secularization in an exceedingly differentia¬ 
ted way. 

Others in the Groupe de Sociologie des Religions , notably MM. Poulat 
and Isambert, have investigated modernism and the relationships of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the French working-class, respectively. 

In Sweden, Dr. Berndt Gustafsson (Lund) has made a study of secular- 
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ization, in particular tracing the consequences of urbanization and indus¬ 
trialization; an earlier study of this sort was done for the Netherlands by 
Professor Kruijt, whose work marked the beginning of so much that is 
valuable in current sociological studies of religion in the Netherlands. 

Dr. S. S. Acquaviva (Padua) has published a synthetic study of “the 
eclipse of the sacred” in industrial society. 

At least two interesting investigations have been conducted in Eastern 
Europe. A group of Polish sociologists under Novak have published an 
account of the religious beliefs of Warsaw university students, which 
suggests that Catholicism has not been replaced by Marxism as a total 
ideology for a considerable number, and that the absence of Catholicism by 
no means automatically implies a set of Marxist convictions. 

The Komsomol (organization of young Communists) has apparently 
conducted an inquiry into the religious beliefs of Soviet youth, but the 
results do not appear to have been published as yet. 

We can say that the idea of secularization has infused a considerable 
number of concrete inquiries, but that a generally agreed and precise no¬ 
tion of secularization (as distinct from the more obvious phenomena of 
failure to maintain contact with the churches), and in particular an anal¬ 
ysis of secularization as an historical process, is still missing. 

Further theoretical work in Europe has returned to the distinction 
drawn by Troeltsch between church and sect. The historical conditions 
for the emergence of sects have been studied and, in an effort to apply 
modern concepts of organizational process to the history of sects. Dr. Bryan 
Wilson (Oxford) has in particular made an interesting contribution. 

Studies of churches in circumstances where they function in settings 
dominated by another confession have also contributed to our knowledge 
of religious organization and consciousness. Dreyfus’ studies of French 
Protestantism, especially in Alsace, and Bolle’s studies of urban French 
Protestantism contribute to our knowledge of the resilence of this extra¬ 
ordinarily influential religious minority. Other studies have been made 
(e. g. by Goldschmidt in Berlin on German Protestant student groups) 
on special forms of religious organization. 

Some attention has been given also to religious functionaries, as in 
Father Ward’s study of the Catholic parish priest in Liverpool. Of this 
entire literature two remarks may be made. It suggests the applicability 
of certain general sociological concepts (those in particular dealing with 
organizational processes) to religious groups and it confirms the ways in 
which secular social organization affects the organization of the contem¬ 
porary churches. Although, in general, a pronounced historical conscious- 
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ness marks European work of this sort, explicit studies of the historical 
processes at issue (and their mechanisms) are perhaps as rare as in the 
United States. 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between the work of secular so¬ 
ciologists and those with religious affiliations in the study of religious 
phenomena. This is perhaps due less to the standardizing effect of cer¬ 
tain methodological conventions than to the fact that both groups are 
confronted with the same historical situation. The work of the con¬ 
temporary Catholic and Protestant Churches on religion continues that 
profound concern with the fate of belief in industrial society which marked 
so much theology in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The founder of the modern Catholic sociology of religion is, clearly, 
Gabriel LeBras of Paris—whose students and younger colleagues (Catholic 
and Protestant, religious and secular, clerical and lay) have carried his ap¬ 
proach well beyond the borders of France and of Catholic Europe. 

Le Bras was, and is, a medieval historian and his interest in the inner 
structure of French Catholicism encompasses its full sweep. The obvious 
aspects of LeBras’ contribution consist in the development of a range of 
refined methods for estimating the dimensions of religious affiliation and 
practice; it would be a mistake, however, to stop with his methodological 
contribution. The data obtained by these methods (inferences from clerical 
recruitment, parish registers, and for contemporary investigations, from 
attendance surveys) have been utilized by LeBras in an historical manner, 
by relating them to the general tendencies of French ecclesiastical and 
social life in the periods and regions in question. 

Equipped with these techniques, a large number of Catholic scholars 
have examined the Church in a number of settings. 

Father Pin’s admirable study of the differential religious practice and 
attitudes of the social classes in a Lyonaise parish actually joined to Le 
Bras’ approach some general sociological notions derived from Gurvitch. 

Father Boulard has constructed a sociological map of rural France. 

Studies of Catholic clerical recruitment, practice, and parish organiza¬ 
tion in the Netherlands, Spain, Italy, Germany and Belgium have been 
made (Father Goddijn’s study of a Catholic community in a minority 
position, in north Holland, is especially interesting). 

The general conclusions deriving from these studies may be summarized, 
briefly. The class structure seems decisive in determining the degree of 
religious participation of the various strata—but this generalization is 
limited by particular historical factors (for instance, societies in which a 
specifically anti-clerical tradition has fused with a class-based political 
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movement as in France and Italy, differ from those in which for one or 
another reason political anti-clericalism has had more vicissitudes). Although 
it is true that rural areas are more faithful to the Church than urban ones, 
factors of local religious tradition (and the type of rural social structure 
at issue) seem exceedingly important. 

What has been missing in these Catholic studies are (a) studies of the 
actual working of the authority system within the Church and (b) extended 
studies of religious conciousness. 

The Protestant Churches have themselves pursued a range of research 
on Protestantism. It ought to be recalled that, at the time that American 
Protestantism was developing those social concerns which were later to 
take the form of a specifically American sociology of “social problems,” 
Charles Booth was studying in London the religious life of a metropolis. 
Similar concerns were manifested by the Evangelisches Sozial Kongress in 
Germany with which Max Weber was associated. 

As in Catholic studies, the Protestant researches have also dealt with 
the class structure of the remaining faithful. The variety of Protestant 
organizational forms have led to a certain concentration on these problems, 
above all in the United Kingdom, where a denominationally mixed Prot- 
testantism co-exists with the Anglican Church. (John Highet’s studies 
of the Church of Scotland are interesting, not least for what they say about 
the differences in religious life between Scotland and England). 

In contradistinction to the situation in North America, the Protestant 
Churches in Germany and Scandinavia are predominantly state Churches— 
in Scandinavia, unchallenged by a strong Catholic group. German studies 
(e. g. those by Matthes) have treated not alone of the social composition 
of the Protestant community, but of the specific social ideas of Protestant 
churchmen and social practices of Protestant organizations. 

In general, empirical social research has yielded much material which 
has been taken up by more theoretically interested theologians, as well 
as by those with specifically pastoral interests. 

The considerable influence in Germany of Bonhoeffer’s views on the 
disintegration of traditional forms of church and religious consciousness 
has not been without its effect on sociologists; equally, a new generation 
of theologians has begun to use sociological research (Rendtorff’s work 
on secularization is a useful example of this tendency). 

The same process is evident in Catholic thought, particularly in France: 
the theological works of Chenu and Congar show a sociological as well as 
an historical awareness. It is clear, as in the episode of the French Worker 
Priests, that sociological awareness on the part of the religiously engaged 
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can fuse with a profoundly radical critique of the conservative implications 
of certain ecclesiastical forms and some derivatives of religious belief. (Prot¬ 
estant parallels are not lacking). It is equally clear that much empirical 
work on the churches is conducted in a way which does not connect it 
immediately with these ideological problems—for instance, the admirably ac¬ 
curate and extensive researches conducted by, and on, Dutch Protestantism. 

Finally the imperialist powers of Europe, predominantly France and 
Britain, have always cultivated a tradition of intensive investigation of 
those societies over which they ruled. No general historical synthesis like 
that of Max Weber has been attempted, but a number of separate inves¬ 
tigations have greatly added to our knowledge of the relationship between 
religion and society. 

Of the many problems touched upon in these studies, two may be 
mentioned. A number of European scholars (Worsley, Balandier, Lanter- 
nari, and Huhlmann may be mentioned) have studied messianic and mil¬ 
lennial movements amongst peoples subjected to colonial domination. 
The enquiries in question have made clear the ways in which religious 
beliefs and movements serve to legitimate social protest and develop the 
rudimentary forms of political consciousness where these were previously 
lacking. (They have also shown that the reception of missionary preaching 
sometimes produces consequences unintended by the missionaries: West¬ 
ern Christianity, in circumstances of conflict with Western powers, has 
been modified to meet the exegencies of that conflict). 

A number of scholars have continued Max Weber’s work on the rela¬ 
tionship of the world religions to economic and political developments. 
Bailey has studied caste behavior and economic institutions in India, Watt 
has made an intensive study of the social background of Mohammed’s pro¬ 
phetic working, and Wertheim has investigated a range of problems con¬ 
cerning the religions of contemporary Southeast Asia, toj mention a few. 

No account of the contribution to the sociology of religion made by 
students of that large part of mankind which lives outside Western society 
would be complete without mention of the theoretical^contribution of 
Levi-Strauss. In the search for universal characteristics of social organiza¬ 
tion, his is the distinction of having developed a unique system for the 
analysis of symbolic representations (totemism in particular). It is Levi- 
Strauss’ view that certain fundamental processes are in fact dependent 
upon recurrent structural characteristics of social relationships in kinship 
and exchange. 

Additionally, he has experimented with a structural technique for the 
analysis of myth. More recently, his writings show a certain attempt to 
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come to terms with an explicitly historical sociology. Precise connections 
between his recent work and studies of the other problems discussed in 
this survey are not easy to establish; so imposing a theoretical contribu¬ 
tion, however, will in due course make its influence more widely felt. 

This is a brief and exceedingly imperfect sketch of the situation of the 
sociology of religion in Europe. A number of lacunae are evident. I have 
hardly touched upon a considerable body of historical literature which is 
of relevance for sociology. I have not mentioned the work of certain Eu¬ 
ropean scholars in Latin America (notably Father Houtart’s studies of 
the Church in that continent and Professor Bastide’s work on religious 
syncretism there). I have perhaps understated the continuing influences 
of theoretical Marxism in a number of countries. Nevertheless, I think 
the general impression I have given is about right. 

Those interested in further reading may be referred to the journals, Ar- 
chives de Sociologie des Religions and Social Compass, to the Trend Report 
on the Sociology of Religions published by Professor Le Bras and his col¬ 
leagues as a special number of Current Sociology (V. I, 1956). Most recently 
a special number of the Kolner Zeitschrift /. Soziologie u. Sozialpsychologie 
(Sonderheft 6, 1962, Problems der Religionssoziologie) edited by D. Gold¬ 
schmidt and J. Mathes supplies an extensive bibliography.” 

[Ed. note: Owing to a failure in the recording process, the contributions 
of Professors Charles Y. Glock, Syed N. Alatas and A. K. Nazmul-Karim 
are not available for inclusion here.] 


Second Session 

VARYING PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGION 


During the second conference session, which was chaired by Professor 
Philip Rieff of the Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, 
a panel of five European and American scholars of widely ranging philo¬ 
sophical and/or confessional backgrounds were invited to speak informally. 
Their remarks, together with discussion and comments from the floor, follow: 
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Professor William L . Kolb, Carleton College , Northfield, Minnesota. 

First of all I would say that the framework within which I consider the 
sociology of religion regards religion as essentially ultimate commitment. 
This certainly takes us far beyond the established historical forms of reli¬ 
gion. Furthermore, certain aspects of these historical forms I would 
not regard as being centrally religious in terms of ultimate commitment 
but rather residual elements of contemporary culture. 

Let me set forth as postulates for my discussion certain propositions 
and then illustrate how one or more of these postulates may be constructed 
as elements in a model which may be regarded operationally as possessing 
greater capacity for generating new hypotheses and ordering new data than 
another set of elements frequently regarded as essential in the scientific 
study of religion. 

The first postulate is that the empirical world is important, knowable 
and real. Second, the human being that the sociologist of religion studies 
is the same human being about whom the theologian speaks. 

A psychomatic unity at the level of historical concreteness has certain 
aspects that perhaps escape general descriptive categories but whose ca¬ 
pacity for religious response has certain general elements in it which are 
describable both within the framework of varying theologies and by sociolo¬ 
gists of religion. 

The way these elements are related to one another and to social struc¬ 
tures and the relationship within which this response is made is interpreted 
by some theologians and philosophers within a category I call “conditioned 
freedom” and by many sociologists of religion within a category of “de¬ 
terminism.” 

For various reasons I believe it important that some sociologists of religion 
as scientists attempt to build into their theoretical model this category 
of “conditioned freedom” rather than the category of “determinism.” 

I have suggested elsewhere [Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 
Vol I, No. 1, 1961] other elements which ought to be included in the model, 
but I want to concentrate here on this element of “conditioned freedom.” 

In the sociology of religion as a pure science these categories must be 
evaluated operationally as to their usefulness in resolving conflicts within 
and/or between certain theoretical models and by their capacity to generate 
a broader range of hypotheses and empirically observable data. 

I believe, of course, that studies have already been made using this 
category of “conditioned freedom,” particularly at the level of the historical 
sociology of religion, but I am told that this is not sufficient to indicate 
the scientific adequacy and advantage of such a category, but that the 
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category of “conditioned freedom” must be brought down to modern forms 
of multivariate analysis. 

Some problems which have interested sociologists of religion and which 
are treated in practically every textbook in the sociology of religion, usually 
within a deterministic frame of reference, might, using a model containing 
elements of “conditioned freedom” rather than determinism, yield new 
possibilities for research and hypothesis formulation. 

For example, there is the response to hopeless situations in the historical 
world. 

In the American texts on the sociology of religion the favorite illustra¬ 
tion is the Christianity of the American Negro with its historical emphasis 
on other-worldly rewards. Here again there is an easy deterministic masking 
of other worldly concern in the hopeless situation of this world and I would 
assert that there is a range and complication of possible religious response 
which should be searched out and I do not mean by this that we should 
simply amplify our causal variables. . . . We are faced then with the prob¬ 
lem of determining the functional relevance of varying modes of religious 
response to situations apparently hopeless rather than simply predicting 
that hopeless situations will produce other-worldly orientations. 

Let me conclude, then, by saying that freedom for me does not manifest 
itself only in the residual category of the unexplained after multivariate 
analysis has taken place. It is present in the heart of every social act in¬ 
cluding the continuous act of ultimate commitment. If we place it at the 
center of our model, we may find ourselves discovering evidence of certain 
types of human responses where at the moment we least expect to find 
them either in the range of responses to determinate situations or in not 
immediately apparent elements in the responses which appear to fall at 
the end of the range where such elements should be absent. 

Dr. Bryan R. Wilson , Reader in Sociology , Oxford University. 

Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard suggested some years ago that religion 
could be properly studied only by religious men. I want to take issue 
with that proposition although I don’t know how many people would 
subscribe to it. 

I think that by analogy this idea is immediately untenable for we might 
say that feudalism could only be studied by feudal men and the working 
classes only by working men. 

But I think that within Evans-Pritchard’s proposition one could agree 
that there is, in the study of religious movements a need for empathy in 
interpretations of them made by sociologists. 
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I think that a statement of this kind raises an alternative and that is 
to say “Can religion be studied by religious men at all?” I think we would 
say that feudalism couldn’t properly be studied by feudal men, or that 
the working classes could not be studied, as the sociologists understand 
study, by a workman. So what I am trying to suggest here is that the 
sociology of religion requires primary commitment to sociology rather 
than to religion. 

I am suspicious of any sociology of religion which sees sociology as an 
adjunct of, or preliminary study for, pastoral theology and I must say 
that my eyebrows always rise when I see in the preface of a book on the 
sociology of religion that the purpose of it is ultimately to help pastors 
or priests to mission more effectively. 

The sociologist is called upon to attempt to reconstruct as fully as he 
can the circumstance which he is investigating and I think that the method 
of his study particularly in the field of the sociology of religion is appro¬ 
priately one of participant activity wherever this is possible, with the 
object of his research. 

Turning to another subject, I think what we lack in the sociology of 
religion particularly are studies of the organization of religion in Western 
society. I would like to see more studies of the power structure of religious 
groups. This is a field very much neglected in the sociology of religion, 
not only the processes of recruitment but something about the socialization 
of the priest or the pastor for his professional role. We also need a franker 
recognition of the dynamics of religious movements. 

Ultimately, I would like to see cross-cultural comparisons in the sociology 
of religion which would allow the sociologist to place his immediate prob¬ 
lems in the context of larger groups of studies so he can be more objective 
in assessing the processes of development and the organization of religious 
movements. 

Professor Rieff (chairman): We seethe first great schism here between Pro¬ 
fessor Kolb who insists on the usefulness of religious commitment as a 
point of departure for studies in the sociology of religion and Dr. Wilson 
who asserts that the only commitment is to sociology itself. 

Professor Gerhard Lenski , University of Michigan , Ann Arbor , Michigan . 

In the main, I suppose, I line up on the side of Dr. Wilson on this ques¬ 
tion. 

What I have missed in our discussions thus far is perhaps so simple 
and elemental that everyone takes it for granted. This is, that when we 
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talk of what is possible, necessary, and desirable in the sociology of religion, 
which is the central theme of this panel, we can never forget the fact that 
sociology already has a set of commitments, basic postulates, whatever 
you wish to call them, and some of these are derived from science. This 
limits our work in a number of different ways. For example, it limits us 
to the study of what is observable. It limits our methodology in a number 
of ways. We need to remember that the sociology of religion is only a 
partial view of religion. If you accept that fact, then you can have a very 
happy reconciliation with all of the commitments that are involved in 
science. 

In any scientific field there are three general types of problems that 
have to be dealt with. These apply to the sociology of religion as well. 

First of all, there is the problem of defining, conceptualizing, describing 
the phenomenon in question. For example, it appears that one of the 
qualities of religious people is that they are more or less religious and so 
we can use any simple indicator of how often they go to church and that 
will be a useful measure. The matter is not so simple, however. There 
is need to tear down concepts that are too large and too inclusive that 
really hide or disguise a variety of matters that are only partially related 
one to another. 

The second major problem for any science is to discover the causes of 
the phenomenon in question—to determine whether it is a religious matter 
or some other matter. This is the kind of question that was asked in the 
Durkheimian tradition or the old nineteenth century evolutionary tradition. 
We still ask the question in the twentieth century although in somewhat 
different ways. 

The third basic problem that every scientific discipline has to address 
itself to is the question of consequences. Why is this subject important? 
What difference does it make for any other field of inquiry? In the sociology 
of religion the work of Weber is particularly directed to this. 

I would turn now to the subject of the values that each of us brings to 
our scholarly work. I have personal biases, and I suspect all of you have 
them. But the fact that we operate as a discipline and that incorrect state¬ 
ments will be challenged by others, the fact of the very diversity of the 
group, the many different traditions represented, and so on, will act as a 
corrective to statements involving personal biases. Dangers of personal 
bias are further minimized by our commitment to empirical research. We 
have a standard by which any statement can be judged. 

Yet personal biases are healthy and good for the discipline particularly 
when sociologists come from so many diverse traditions. There will be 
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a separation of biases which are grounded in something substantive and 
solid which prove to be true as a result of research and others which are not. 

Those who have some active involvement with a particular religious 
group may well have some insights that thay can bring to bear which 
obviously will have to be put to empirical tests which may prove something 
useful and valuable that will become part of the common knowledge in 
the sociology of religion in the future. 

Turning to another facet of the main theme of the panel, I think more 
attention should be paid to the epistomology of sociology. There is too 
much taken for granted in this area and some movement back towards 
a greater concern in this area is important. 

I would like to make a few comments on some specific fields of research 
in the sociology of religion which are very much neglected. 

The first is the concept of secularism which I feel may be a concept of 
dubious value academically. There are several reasons for this. It covers 
several diverse and loosely related, phenomena. When one refers to secu¬ 
larism in many contexts a negative image is communicated. A secularist 
appears to be someone who doesn’t believe this or that, who doesn’t practice 
this or that. 

I think this definition ignores the fact that many secularists have many 
strong convictions, some very peculiar patterns of action, and are, in fact, 
religious people themselves. They are not religious in the theistic sense 
of the terms, but rather in the non-theistic. Just as there is a variety of 
religious experience in the theistic tradition, so there is a variety in the 
non-theistic. So I would hope that in the study of the sociology of religion 
there will be some attention paid to non-theistic faiths (e. g.. Communism). 
The very process of studying these newer non-theistic faiths may shed some 
very interesting light on the theistic faths. 

There is, secondly, the whole question of relationships among faiths 
which seems to me a subject that deserves a lot of attention. We are pre¬ 
sently doing research in the area of conflict between Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. We are, fortunately, also moving into a new religious pattern 
where several religions exist simultaneously and people adhere to them 
simultaneously so that religions cease to be exclusive. For example, when 
there is a death in the family I turn to a priest. When there is mental 
illness, I turn to a Freudian psychiatrist. When I am disturbed by problems 
of economic justice, I turn to a Socialist politician. In each case, I may, 
in effect, be turning to a religious man, a religious group, and I may be 
practicing three religions, one for each problem. 
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Professor Dietrich Goldschmidt , Kirchliche Hochschule, Berlin , West Germany. 

The first item I would like to discuss is the point made by Professor 
Wilson who said that the sociologist doing research in religion should be 
detached from religion. 

It’s obvious that the sociologist doesn’t take up questions unless he 
thinks they are important. On the one hand, I should say that Joachim 
Wach in his early introduction to the Sociology of Religion expresses it 
very well in saying that one has the need of religious feeling whatever 
it may be. On the other hand, I agree that being bound too strongly to a 
certain religious creed may result in biases in the sociological study of 
religion. 

The second point I would make has to do with the question “What is 
religion?” There is tacit agreement that religion will be something that 
concerns itself with both the sacred and the profane. We agree that we 
can see the social result of individual or group contact with the divine. But 
if we say we can observe the outcome of social contacts, social interaction, 
functional effects of religion, we have to prove whatever we say about 
the divine or sacred institution. Normally we think of religion not only 
in terms of social result but we also think, when considering churches, 
or anything else having religious meaning, that there is an institution 
related to the divine. Are we entitled to do so ? If we take the definition 
offered by Professor Kolb, that religion has to do with ultimate commit¬ 
ments or concerns, why shouldn’t we ask what they are? 

We have no right, from the scientific point of view, to judge what is 
religion and what is irrational belief. This opens the field of sociology of 
religion to modern ersatz religion; that is, religious-substituting religi¬ 
ons like nationalism, liberalism, capitalism, communism, and so on. 
I should go even further and ask if the modern man in his belief in med¬ 
icine, in certain projections of his own wishes in the movies, does not 
devote himself to a kind of modern secular religion. It is even possible 
to say that the movies become the modern cathedral, the doctor becomes 
the modern priest, and the illustrated paper is the modern prayer book. 

Looking at the historical process, religious organization develops from 
the primitive religion through the monotheistic religions to some kind of 
modern religion for which we have not yet developed a term. The term 
would indicate that no society has no religion. 

Such an approach would permit us to look at the beliefs of the unchurched 
and would make it possible for us to comprehend the meaning of seculari¬ 
zation and the secular world. I would say that we should hesitate to use 
the term “secular” and “secularization” in any value-judging sense. Very 
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often “secularization” is used to connote the losing of religion. From the 
scientific point of view, I don’t see how we can say this if we start from the 
definition of religion as an ultimate commitment or concern. 

The next step in research should be the study of religiosity of the modern 
world, no matter whether we consider the people under observation, as 
“religious” or not. We should study their ultimate commitments. 

Dr. Frangois Isambert, Charge de recherche , Centre Nationale de la Re¬ 
cherche Scientifique , Paris , France. 

It seems to me that most of the speakers have questioned whether re¬ 
search in the sociology of religion should have religious or non-religious 
orientations and whether science should be placed first. 

In order to emphasize the sterile character that could, in my opinion, 
result from an indefinite investigation of this problem, I would say that 
it is part of a much larger and more general problem of the possibility of 
knowledge itself. 

To give an illustration of the problem, it is necessary to prove movement 
by walking. And I think it is important in the sociology of religion that 
it emerge from actual religion. We should not only know whether it is 
possible to have a sociology of religion but we should try to understand 
in what direction it is moving. 

It is certain that scientific preoccupation unites with that of the sociolo¬ 
gy of religion and consequently we can set only one objective which is 
that of a communicable knowledge, a universally acceptable definition 
based on experience and reason. 

But it is also certain that this is an objective which has not yet been 
realized and it is not astonishing that in a young science such as ours dif¬ 
ferent viewpoints exist, different systems of interpretation, and I would 
say these are the principal points of difference: First of all, the realm of 
explanation would often be only a means to find a motivation for action 
which allow us to act in a certain way. 

Actually, I think there is another point particularly important in the 
divergence of opinion developing among the speakers; that is, the value 
judgments included explicitly or implicitly in the operating concepts. 
When we use a concept such as religion, or superstition, or progress, it 
is certain that the author of the concept includes in it all the personal 
and group values with which he is identified. And that is why, I think, 
in order to get around this situation, it is necessary to work critically. 
This critical work, I think, must not proceed in the sense of a “sterilization” 
of the sociology of religion and when I say sterilization I mean it in two 
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senses: a purification that liberates the sociology of religion from the judg¬ 
ment of value but at the same time creates something that is in danger 
of making the sociology of religion sterile. The problem we face, then, is 
not of making the sociology of religion sterile by holding to absolutely 
neutral facts, but one of penetrating into religious reality as deeply as 
possible. 

In order to penetrate more deeply each investigator must examine him¬ 
self as to the assumptions he puts into his analysis. This is one of the ways 
which, without obliging everyone to reverse his point of view, allows him 
to see more clearly and penetrate more profoundly. 

I would like to say a few other things which could contribute to this 
study of method which objectively tries to penetrate into religious reality. 
I would insist on the role which ought to be given to semantic analysis. 
I think, for example, of the work which the Occidental Hindu and Buddhist 
scholars were required to do when they spent most of their time searching 
for exact definitions of certain key notions of karma , nirvana , etc. To 
the extent that the social dimensions of phenomena were apparently 
neglected, the sociology of religion seemed to be delayed. 

What we lose in the study of our own religions is that we believe we 
know and understand the notions that are concretely contained in the 
religious terms currently employed. Professor Charles Y. Glock seems 
to me to have made an extremely useful clarification when he shows how 
the notion, which is widely held, of the religious revival in a country like 
the United States was, in reality, an ambiguous notion which had to be 
defined with greater clarity. 

Methodologically the way is open to penetrate concretely into semantic 
research. First of all, I think it is important to accord in our inquiries 
a considerable importance to non-structural methods, to let, particularly 
in the non-directed or semi-directed interview, the interrogated bring out 
their own conceptions, their own words, rather than those which the so¬ 
ciology of religion has established, which is the result of their personal re¬ 
flection. 

In closing I would like to share with you a personal experience. During 
an inquiry which I had to make with co-workers on the significance of 
Christmas and on the religious and secular aspects of this holiday, we 
made a national analysis of the semi-directed interviews and we found 
ourselves to be participating in this analysis from different religious posi¬ 
tions, be it Christian or non-Christian. By mutual consent it was possible 
to agree to a delimitation of sections that we found in the interviews we 
received and to the interpretation of the data coming from these interviews. 
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This seems to me to be one of the proofs of the fact that entering into the 
domain of semantic analysis one can effectively make progress in the con¬ 
vergence of thought and of analysis between persons who have different 
roles and religions. 

Chairman: We shall now take time for responses among the panelists be¬ 
ginning first with Dr. Kolb. 

Dr. Kolb: It seems to me that one of the central issues which has been 
raised is the question of the object of our investigation: namely, the nature 
of religion. 

If indeed the object of our investigation is, as Professor Goldschmidt 
and I have suggested, ultimate commitment then it would seem to me 
that, in response to Dr. Wilson’s suggestions, it is not a question of the 
possibility or the impossibility of a non-religious person studying religion, / 

but rather the question of what is the ultimate commitment of the person ✓ 

who is studying the ultimate commitments of other people. 

With respect then to studying ultimate commitment in connection 
with Professor Lenski’s arguments concerning the nature of science, I 
would raise the question concerning the relationship of scientific theory 
of ultimate commitment which searches for causes and which attempts 
to delineate its description and analysis of ultimate commitment as an 
empirical phenomenon, to the belief, held by many, that ultimate commit¬ 
ment is, at least in part, a matter of free human decision. 

Dr . Wilson : There are a number of points which I think would obviously 
merit attention here If I could just take issue with Professor Goldschmidt 
who talked about the importance of religion as being the focus of our con¬ 
cern. I think the importance of religion should mean the importance to 
the body of our understanding of society, not the importance of religion 
to religious people. This latter we can take for granted. 

What we need to know is the role of religion in the social structure and 
this, as I conceive it, is what the sociology of religion is all about. 

I am not sure that there is much value in expanding the scope of religion 
to include non-theistic religious movements. After all, the illustrated 
paper is not a prayer book. There is no institutionalized process of religion 
in non-theistic religious movements. I think we would do well to confine 
our attention in the sociology of religion to movements which are institu¬ 
tionalized and organized and have some kind of structure. 

On this level, I would take issue with Professor Lenski because I am 
not sure that it is valid to regard religion as entirely a pragmatic and mani- 
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pulative exercise in which people call on a priest when they have emotional 
difficulties, call on the doctor when they feel sick, or use the socialist poli¬ 
tician when they develop concern over social issues. 

This, for me, would be a completely radical revision of my idea of what 
religion is because I think it is not that kind of manipulative exercise. I 
would be rather pleased to hear Dr. Lenski say more about this because, 
for me, this concept would cut across my whole conception of the nature 
of religion. 

Dr. Lenski: There appears to be some confusion as to what I intended to 
say earlier. I don’t believe that any visit to any doctor represents an act 
of religious significance. If you are visiting one who makes no claim to 
concern himself with questions of ultimate reality this is one set of circum¬ 
stances. On the other hand, not all doctors fit into that category. So 
there are doctors and doctors and there are visits to doctors and visits 
to doctors, some having religious significance and some not. 

Similarly, there are substantial differences in political parties. Some 
political parties offer a complete view of the world. They define what the 
ultimate nature of reality is just as any religious group does. They per¬ 
form all the functions that are normally associated with religion in the 
most general sense of the term. Involvement in these political parties 
takes on a definite religious significance. 

So I am not suggesting that every action necessarily has this kind of 
religious significance. It has to be discovered whether the practitioner is 
a person whose actions reflect some kind of religious commitment. Then 
I think you are dealing with a religious man representing a religious organi¬ 
zation. 

I think there is more to be gained by this inclusive definition as long 
as we simply recognize subdivisions such as theistic and non-theistic reli¬ 
gions. 

Dr. Goldschmidt: With regard to the question of understanding the role 
of religion in society as opposed to studying the religion of the religious 
raised by Dr. Wilson, I think this is an oversimplified differentiation. 
To consider religion as important in society involves some understanding 
of religion by the individual. 

We could ask, Why do people go to the movies aside from enjoying 
themselves? They go because at the movies they can dream of something 
else apart from their daily lives. 

These things have significance which we need to discern more clearly 
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to discover what is the interaction and function of them for people who 
are committed to any pattern which they think provides the solution 
to their ultimate concerns. 

Dr. Isambert : Many of the speakers have talked of the importance of reli¬ 
gious commitment and of the importance of religion in society. 

I believe that the semantic approach to this problem is not only ne¬ 
cessary but is probably the first approach that should be taken. This is 
because I believe one of the most important things in this realm is to learn 
what people understand as “religious.” 

I think it is very important to raise the question of semantic analysis 
which can help provide partial answers; by determining what is religious 
and what is non-religious from the point of view of modern thought and 
to see what people believe to be religious and believe to be non-religious. 

Dr. Rieff: The chairman would like to exercise his prerogatives as a member 
of the panel and make some brief remarks. 

The aspirations of the natural, the physical, the non-social, if not anti¬ 
social, sciences since Leibnitz have been to develop a vocabulary that 
transcends cultural, national or other social limitations. 

The physical sciences have achieved this and it is the professional aspira¬ 
tion of the social sciences to achieve this also and yet, clearly, this has 
not occurred and the nature of the possibility is problematic. Let me indi¬ 
cate the problematic character of this possibility in the sociology 6f religion. 

For example it is not possible to interpret our great predecessors Durk- 
heim and Weber so that it becomes clear that they havk taken up the 
question largely of the residual moral capital involved in the historic phase 
with which they dealt at the enormous price of eliminating, for example, 
the sovereignty of God and other such sources of that moral capital? 

It seems to me that the sociology of religion in its classical form has 
been concerned really with examining the tertiary effects and the formal 
causes in a way which is problematically anti-theological. I cite one illustra¬ 
tion of its anti-theological effect. We now have students and young re¬ 
searchers in the field of the sociology of religion who know Calvin and the 
Calvinist movement through the Parsonian interpretation of the Weberian 
interpretation of English Calvinism in a given period. 

The significance of this is not the ignorance but the deliberate effort 
within our discipline to distance ourselves from the data itelf. 

Chairman: The session topic is now open for general discussion and I would 
like to begin by calling on Father Fichter. 
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Rev. Joseph Fichter, S. J., Head of the Department of Sociology. Loyola 
University (New Orleans). 

There are those of us who are not as theoretically oriented as Professor 
Isambert who would fail to appreciate the semantic difficulties involved 
in the sociology of religion. We go on doing what research is possible and 
try to make our conclusions and analyses from this. 

I think that part of the given environment in which we operate contains 
misunderstanding by theologians and social scientists of each other’s dis¬ 
ciplines. The social scientist generally does not pretend to be a theologian 
but if he happens to know enough theology he can perhaps bring more 
understanding to the analysis of the materials he finds in his research. 

The question of ultimate concern is a most interesting one to me. Dr. 
Goldschmidt asks whether we are focussing on what people believe to 
be divine, or whether we are focussing on what people believe to be irra¬ 
tional, and whether or not the social scientist believes he is looking at the 
divine or irrational and his views concerning erudite religion are well taken. 

There is, however, a deep problem here of definition. We are obviously 
and immediately up against questions of values, ideology, faith. 

So you see I think we are at a stage in our discussions where we can 
point to th6 dangers involved in our interpretation of other religions, even 
from a sociological point of view, and our use of terms like magic, irrational, 
mythical or superstitious. 

Dr. Lenski has remarked, and I certainly agree with him, that we have 
made too much of the question of personal values being involved; that is, 
that there may be biases in our research but that we are protected from 
this in the usual scientific procedure of asking for the evidence. My own 
feeling is that the integrity and the trained competence of the social scien¬ 
tist goes a long way, if not always all the way, in removing this danger of 
misinterpreting or of lending one’s own biases and prejudices to the analysis 
of the material we have. 

Professor Lenski also brought up the question of secularism. It seems 
to me that here, too, the problem of understanding secularism has been 
a problem for all researchers in religion. I think the secularist is a person 
who either doesn’t believe in God or acts as though no God exists. In other 
words, he removes the primary cause in his work and analysis and perhaps 
we always have to do this since this is clearly a non-empirical phenomenon. 
However, when the attention of human beings is focussed on secondary 
or natural causes, and identified as secularism then I would say we need 
a lot more of it if we mean that we are using the intelligence that God has 
given to us to understand these secondary causes as they operate in society. 
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What is the meaning of our findings in relation to other phenomena? 
I return to what Professor Wilson said which sounded to me like an objec¬ 
tion to the suggestion that sociologists are providing data and analysis 
for use in pastoral theology. I have the feeling that science in some ways 
is always utilitarian; that is that the search for knowledge may be a. good 
in itself because this is the function of the intellect, but that the more 
we know about the phenomena around us the more likely is this also to 
be useful. 

Is it the religious people who can best study religion? There are diffi¬ 
culties here. We have found experimentally, for example, that a Negro 
interviewer gets a different answer from a Negro than whites if he is asking 
him crucial questions that concern the race. So this area is not as clear 
as it may seem at first. The need for stepping back from religion in order 
to study it, which Dr. Wilson mentioned, the ability to be objective, .im¬ 
plies the ambiguous and difficult posture that every scientist has to have 
both detachment and dedication. I think these are the characteristics 
of every professional man and every social scientist. 

Finally, I would like to come to a very important point made by Pro¬ 
fessor. Kolb. We have been very much influenced in social science by de¬ 
terminism. I find it in my own analysis. It is in the work of so many 
social scientists who are desperately trying to measure the factors, and. the 
variables and the effects of them. There are always deviant categories, 
however, and I think that the study of these deviant categories may relate 
to what Professor Kolb is saying.. This is a broad question and important 
for us who are interested in freedom and/or authority or in the preserva¬ 
tion and promotion of free human beings in a society which may be tending 
more to make us conformists and to bring us under the influences of deter¬ 
ministic factors that social scientists have talked so much about. 

Dr. Frangois HoutarL Director , Centre de Recherches Socio-religieuses, 
Brussels . 

I shall be brief. I would simply like to make four remarks and comment 
on some made by others. 

First of all, I think we all agree that we are aware that there is an assump¬ 
tion of bias in the presuppositions of the sociology of religion but that 
doesn’t stand in the way of valuable research. There is an experience of 
discovery in spite of the biases in the presupposition. We must define 
the presupposition that we have and it seems to me that it is a problem 
of the sociology of knowledge. 
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Secondly, there is the problem of definition. I wouldn’t agree completely 
with Professor Goldschmidt in his broad definition of the religions realm. It 
seems to me that we should come to a more objective definition of reli¬ 
gion as the relation between man and a divine objective. 

In the third place, I believe we should force ourselves to use a more de¬ 
scriptive vocabulary; the most descriptive possible which avoids all ex¬ 
pressions having value-judgments. By this I mean words such as “primitive 
religion” “superstition,” etc. I believe that there are words such as “reli¬ 
gion of cosmic type” or a whole series of expressions even more precise 
that describe the phenomena which we should use in our works. 

Fourthly, the problem we have to solve, if we agree on the first three 
points, is to define the methods that have to be used, to see how we can 
elaborate certain models using not only the methods of sociology but also 
other sciences connected with sociology. 

Finally, I have two comments to make about Dr. Wilson’s remarks. 
First of all, there is controversy over the use of the word religious “sociol¬ 
ogy.” I believe we shouldn’t get in this controversy. One speaks of urban 
sociology, or of rural sociology, or of industrial sociology. I don’t see why 
one shouldn’t speak of religious sociology on condition that we air agree 
that we will use this word in the same sense. Secondly, I don’t believe 
in the existence of a “pure science” and the sociology of sociology is proving 
me correct. If certain sociologists believe in pure science, I think it could 
be easily proved to them by the sociology of sociology that they are not 
working in a pure science. At this very conference we are making an experi¬ 
ment in the sociology of sociology to see what, finally, were the interests 
which have compelled the Americans to study one set of problems and 
the Europeans another. We would be able to show that, in the last analysis, 
there are varying types of interests which are applied but, in this realm 
of sociology, a pure science doesn’t exist or is a myth. 

Professor Willem F . Wertheim , University of Amsterdam . 

None of the five speakers, in telling very interestingly about how they 
viewed the sociology of religion, touched upon an aspect that is of greatest 
interest to me personally. 

One can study, as a sociologist, religion for its own sake, and that is 
quite legitimate. A lot of important work has been done in this area. 

But apart from this, it is quite possible for a sociologist to study religion 
for quite different reasons. Religion, or religious movements or expres¬ 
sions, may quite often be considered symbolic of what is going on in society 
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and as sociologists we are all concerned with the structure and dynamics 
of society. 

Much of what is studied in society is manifest and readily researchable 
and available to those studying the structure and system of society. But 
apart from this, there is a lot of social dynamics and conflicts occurring 
beneath the surface. Psychology, for example, only really began as a 
real science when Freud discovered that he could use symbols, as those 
appearing in dreams, to find out what the human mind was like. 

There are, similarly, many trends, assertions and social protest move¬ 
ments going on in society now working towards the development of de¬ 
viating values on a cross-cultural basis which are expressed in many different 
kinds of symbols. These symbols may take the form of tales, jokes, and 
so on but they may also take on a religious form. It seems to me highly 
significant and relevant for sociologists without special interests in religion, 
and here I agree with Dr. Bryan Wilson, to study religion as a complex 
of phenomena. 

I do not only agree with him that in this sense sociology will be value- 
free but that there is a possibility that this knowledge we collect by studying 
religion and the symbols will be useful in delineating ultimate commitments 
that need not necessarily be of a religious nature. 

Dr Norman Bimbaum, Nuffield College , Oxford. 

We have to think again about the notion of ultimate concern, the notion 
of what has been called, in certain sociological vocabularies, functional 
equivalents for religion. 

The vast process of secularization in which Western society has been 
caught up has meant a radical diminution in the authority of the church, 
a radical constriction in the area of meaningfulness of supernatural be¬ 
liefs, the end of a powerful intellectual position, a serious diminution, ap¬ 
parently, in the extent to which the expectation of supernatural sanction 
guides concrete behavior in a variety of institutional spheres. 

There have been replacements through history for all of these dimensions 
of the pervasive domination of Western society by religion, religious be¬ 
liefs, and organized religious institutions. 

The process of replacement may not be the same thing as the process 
of functional equivalents and this is the crux of the matter. 

If we assume that in fact we have to deal with functional equivalents 
for religion in various forms of popular belief, explicit or implicit, then we 
appear to have suppressed the historical distinctiveness of the present sit- 
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uation and it seems to me to be rather a barrier to the understanding of 
what is going on either in the past or in the present. 

I would argue against a too easy or too abrupt adoption by sociologists 
of the notion of secular equivalents for religion. I think the process of 
historical succession deserves analysis but it has to be analyzed in its own 
terms. 


Third Session 
INVITED ADDRESSES 


Two eminent spokesmen for the sociology of religion — one European 
and the other American — were invited to address the conference at the 
second evening session. The meeting was chaired by Rev. Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Address by Professor Henri Desroche, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 

I shall, in accordance with a suggestion made to me, try to deliver a 
speech which would be a kind of epilogue or summary to our session dedicated 
to Religion and Development, thus forming a link between our big congress 
of last week [the conference of the International Sociological Association] 
and the small congress taking place here. 

My activities in past years, Professor Fichter has suggested, entitle 
me to choose a topic such as Religion and Development because although 
there are many sociologists of religion who speak of development, there 
are only a few of them who have had experience with the population of 
developing countries or with development itself. 

In his introduction. Father Fichter mentioned the somewhat ambiguous 
titles that can be applied to me because of my Marxist approach to the 
sociology of religion and I shall borrow from him the general pattern of 
his introduction. 

Those of you, I hope not too many, who have ever tried to read the 
complete works of Marx-Engels from the point of view of the analysis 
of the history of religion of mankind and who have tried, after collecting 
thousands of bits of data, to classify them and reconstruct a history of 
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religion from a Marxist point of view, have certainly noticed that finally 
the total of these data could be ordered according to a very simple dialectic 
pattern. This pattern could be divided into three distinct sections. 

According to our materialistic “classics,” the first section contains the 
religious history of the so-called “natural religions.” The second section, 
a little more difficult to discern, contains the so-called “national” religions. 
The third describes the so-called “universal religions.” This third section, 
in turn, is divided into three branches because, according to Marx and 
Engels, the only three religions on which they are willing to confer the 
title of “universal” are Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. It is evident 
that in comparison to others Christianity is, indeed, a privileged religion 
and the only one which can be considered as truly universal. This does 
not prevent Christianity from passing through a number of phases. 
There is primitive Christianity, the Constantinization of Christianity, 
and the first great phase of feudal Christianity which corresponds to Roman 
Catholicism. According to Marx-Engels, this type of Christianity can 
boast of having founded and constructed Europe. 

The second phase of Christianity is the Christianity of the “bourgeoisie” 
characterized by the birth and emergence of Protestantism which pro¬ 
moted economic ethics and the democratic conception of the church. These 
ideas, in turn, influenced the economic, behavior of competition and enter¬ 
prise characteristic of capitalism and, politically speaking, gave birth 
to the first political democracies. It is at this phase that Max Weber ac¬ 
quired his scheme upon which his whole work is based. 

The third phase should normally be proletarian Christianity. This phase 
is at the same time affirmative and negative; and from this proletarian 
Christianity emerged and from its bosom came atheism, the only cultural 
formation which can surpass Christianity, because according to Engels 
himself, Christianity as a universal religion cannot be surpassed. 

I will certainly not try to defend the pertinence of each of these steps 
because there would be too many difficulties and objections. It is espe¬ 
cially easy to criticize these postulates because at the time when Marx and 
Engels hastily wrote their notes religious science was not in its primitive 
period but in its, so to say, historic period. 

Solely for purposes of classification I would like to retain the three phases 
and to state three categories concerning religion and development: 1) re¬ 
ligion and development during the period of the natural economy; 2) re¬ 
ligion and development during the period of nationalism ; and, 3) religion 
and development during the period of universal exchange. 

There would be many more than three phases that would have to be 
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historically reconstructed but these three may be regarded as three facets 
of the same building, and all of them are modern conjectures. 

If I may, now, I would like to make a somewhat more detailed analysis 
of the problem of religion and development based on my own personal 
experience for those who are going to visit undeveloped countries. The 
following five facts which have impressed me personally are: 1) the depth 
of the motivation of behavior; 2) the obstruction of the parasitical religious 
hierarchy; 3) the inefficiency of economic motivation; 4) the necessity of 
combined psychological and economic mobilization; 5) the mistrust, even 
hostility, towards religions imported by colonization. 

It would be too simple if this problem could be solved at the very first 
encounter of two different versions of the world. In reality the religious 
ideas that can be found in many developing countries are often a kind 
of yeast that is deeply infiltrated into the economic and social fabric and 
dictating a number of imperatives for individual behavior. 

Behavior of any kind—demographic behavior, for instance—which means 
that a family has many children, no children at all, or that preference 
is given to male children, even parental relations produce a scale of be¬ 
havior which is connected with religious preoccupations, religious pre¬ 
suppositions, which are important for development. 

There exist other practices of an economic nature that stand in the 
way of development such as acts involving prestige, like “potlatch,” or 
ignorance of investment for productive purposes. If one wanted to or¬ 
ganize meat processing operations, there would be definite and serious 
problems as the herd is not to be consumed but to grow and testify to 
the wealth of the head of the family. 

It is said that at the time of Jan Hus, the landowners and the estates 
were all in the hands of the clergy and this was not without its effect on 
the revolts of the time. 

There is an ambiguous attitude toward economic development held 
by some religious people in underdeveloped areas. 

One colleague of ours from South America told us recently about her 
observations of a religious, even messianic, person in Brazil, whose attitude 
towards development in his area was quite positive. This belief mani¬ 
fested itself so fully that it was possible for an observer to make a clear 
distinction between the standard of living of his “faithful” and of those who 
did not owe him obedience. 

Of course, there are religious persons who are against development. 
There is, for instance, a certain Maraboutic lineage which represents a 
real religious feudalism as far as finances and land ownership are con- 
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cerned. I confess that I never have been tempted to use the Marxist slogan, 
“Religion is the opium of the people,” but if I should ever be, it would 
be in the case of this Maraboutic situation. The chief, age approximately 
60, is throned in a half-finished concrete palace, surrounded by a whole 
army of peasant-serfs, who were happy they had the honor of serving 
him. There was a great deal of equipment, a harem of 5 wives and 36 
concubines, a large parking place for his large splendid cars that had no 
other use than conspicuous consumption and to stand there to rust under 
the sun and rain in the courtyard of his so-called palace. What is remark¬ 
able in this religious hierarchy is that everybody was happy. The Marabout 
himself was happy, his wives were happy, his concubines were happy, his 
serfs were happy. Everybody was happy; crazy in their happiness. Some 
analysis would be useful to understand this obstruction, to investigate 
these religious hierarchies in developing countries. 

There is little incentive on the part of people for economic activity. 
If we say to the people in many places in Africa “Dp this and you will 
earn money” it means nothing. When it has been attempted the response 
has been “It is the business of the white,” or since independence, “It is 
the business of the government, let them make cotton or oil.” As for the 
exchange of money, it was not a rare occurence for coins to be put into 
bags or bottles and buried in the ground where they can quietly wait for 
the resurrection of the dead. 

This is why different means of “animation” are used, not inducements 
or catechization, but methods of awakening the peasants lost in their 
brushwood villages which will give them a connection with their region, 
their country, with their acquired independence and a sense of the pos¬ 
sibility of their participation in these things. 

Walt Whitman Rostow in his famous book. The Stages of Economic 
Growth , states that one of the conditions for the “take off” of the economy 
of a developing country is the formation of a certain class of entrepreneurs, 
but he is not sure that these entrepreneurs are motivated by individual 
profit. On the contrary it is possible that the “take off” is the result of 
stimulations based on collective profit, or solidarity, or other benefits 
based on striving towards national independence, not to mention par¬ 
ticipation in forming a new type society and even perhaps a new type of 
man. It becomes, then, a question of “revival.” not merely religious, but 
a revival for “everyman” in developing countries. 

This is an impressive point for many who have seen “take off” in an 
underdeveloped country and have observed the conditions of it. The 
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people of the developing countries seem to be saying: “We cannot adopt 
for our growth the rhythms and methods practiced by Europeans. We 
cannot wait until individual enterprises appear and multiply through 
competition resulting in the growth of some and decline in others and 
production and consumption increase by degrees. We cannot afford the 
luxury of so long a period of experimentation. We are obliged to plan 
and program our development and involve all meaningfully in it.” This 
condition can only exist through a real psychological and economic mo¬ 
bilization. For the sociology of religion, it is perhaps the most important 
problem facing the underdeveloped countries. This economic and psy¬ 
chological and material mobilization must include a certain number of 
prerequisites: a coherent administrative apparatus, easy geographical 
communications, substantial information dispersion, direct contact between 
those in power and the masses. 

This mobilization supposes civic loyalty, economic integrity, cultural 
formation and promotion, and a certain measure of self-control. This 
program poses a challenge for religion as well as for every ideology whether 
political or social. 

The type of man who will be needed to meet this challenge will be one 
who can transform society, together with other agents of professional 
development who could sustain the type of system I have outlined to 
you. Men must appear who will be able to understand the uniqueness 
of the indigenous life but who will be flexible enough to design with pre¬ 
cision the future phases which will allow for the installment of new classes. 

The question put to religious ideology and to social ideology is whether 
it knows a priori or abstractly which is the best of many ways to produce 
men necessary for the task ahead. 

The other day Fr. Houtart told us that at the time of the proclamation 
of independence in the Belgian Congo, 80 per cent of the students in seminary 
in the Belgian Congo ran away in order to occupy a new position in the 
new government. 

There are three examples that can be cited. The Cargo Cult in Oceania 
has a theme involving the return of the ancestors who bring back the cargo 
of imaginary riches stolen by the Whites, including their deities. Then 
there is the flourishing of the black “Christs” which is one attempt to 
reappropriate a god in the terms and conditions of an autonomous po¬ 
pulation. 

This hostility toward an imported religion must not be underestimated, 
but it must not be overestimated either. I have seen extremely serious 
tensions among my students relating to hostility to Christian proselytism. 
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These five points, then, describe the relation between religion and de¬ 
velopment at the present stage of development of many emerging countries. 

How can the above five points be placed in the context of nationalism? 
There are three points I would make briefly. 

First of all there is the coincidence, appearing over the last decade, 
of the emergence of underdeveloped nations towards independence and 
the appearance of a number of studies in the sociology of religion on 
messianism relating to many countries in many different historical periods. 
This has been fortunate because messianism has often been the basis for 
formulating a national consciousness. 

Secondly, this coincidence between emerging nations and the studies 
of messianism concerns not only the developing countries but our past 
history. I suggest, for example, that the history of European nationhood, 
and the history of North America, would not be explicable without the 
presence of messianic phenomena. 

In our analysis of religious phenomena we neglect something very es¬ 
sential—the phenomena of genesis, of eruption. Perhaps here we can 
draw an analogy from a capsule orbiting in space. There are two very 
distinct forces: the forces of propulsion which have placed it in orbit 
and the forces of gravitation. Religious phenomena also depend upon 
two systems of forces those of gravitation and those of propulsion. For¬ 
ces of propulsion at a certain period bring religious phenomena into 
existence. The forces are usually messianic. Consequently, these reli¬ 
gions continue their course in history. As species' once created continue 
simply by reproducing themselves, so religions continue to exist by gra¬ 
vitation. I think it would be interesting to discern, delimit, and disengage 
these two forces. 

Third, in addition to what I have already said, I am very much sur¬ 
prised that in our deliberations together we have never referred to socialism 
when speaking of religion in underdeveloped countries. It is a fact that 
in the countries of the Near East and in Africa everyone speaks of socialism. 
The people try to define their vision of the world, their concept of life, 
their economic models, everything they wish or do not wish in terms of 
socialism —all kinds of a socialism—cooperative socialism, neutralist so¬ 
cialism, national socialism. Socialism is literally the myth of a new budding 
society which deserves the attention of sociologists of religion. 

Briefly, I should like to outline some observations concerning religion 
in the phase of universal exchange. There are seven fundamental features 
which I consider most important for the sociologist of religion to inves¬ 
tigate : 1) the pluralization of the strivings for a universal religion. Many 
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religions made an attempt to be recognized as universal but not one could 
obtain this recognition: 2) the competition of another type of global con¬ 
viction or belief which can be of a prophetic or a Stoic form and which 
is represented by the humanitarian atheist, the Marxist, and the exis¬ 
tentialist type; 3) the appearance and intensification of inter-denominational 
or inter-confessional ecumenism; 4) the twilight of the themes of peaceful 
coexistence; 5) the multiplication of secularized international exchanges 
which exist by the hundreds and have permanent councils; 6) the reha¬ 
bilitation of “diffused religious beliefs” a term which designates primitive 
beliefs as well as the influence of extra-European religions on the occi¬ 
dental conscience; 7) the existence of nonclassified religious attitudes, 
which perhaps, can never be classified. By this I mean a religious attitude 
by which identification with a religion is provided by other means than 
faith or by atheism. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of certain religious attitudes beginning 
to grow is found in this Russian joke: “Thank God, there is no God. But 
what if—God forbid it—God still exists?” 

Address by Professor Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 

The suggestion was made to me in the course of the planning for this con¬ 
ference that it might be useful for me to attempt a kind of review of the 
Weber problem. It is so ramified a problem that I can’t hope to do more 
than to bring out what, from my own particular point of view, are a few 
highlights of the way it has been taking shape. This problem has gotten 
very confused. 

When I speak of the Weber problem, I mean primarily the fate of the 
initiative started with the essay The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism in the intellectual history of the time and the way in which 
the discussion and thinking around that fate have fitted into the problems 
of the sociology of religion. 

Now I speak not as an historian of Protestantism in its relation to so¬ 
ciety or any other part of Western or other culture. I am a sociologist, 
not a historian. Probably the greatest part of the vast literature on this 
topic has been written by historians for historians. There has been, it 
seems to me, deplorably little knowledge of sociology or the sociological 
issues at stake. It has hardly been recognized that Weber, himself, was 
a sociologist and not primarily an historian and that he did not mean his 
thesis as a contribution to the writing of history primarily. 

Secondly, I do not speak as a Weber scholar in the sense that Johannus 
Winckelmann is a Weber scholar. I think I have read my Weber with 
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reasonable thoroughness, but I have not spent a lifetime of exegetical 
study of what he said, why he said it, and in what context. I have wanted 
to use Weber for my own purposes as a theorist and as an applier of so¬ 
ciological theory. 

Now it is nearly sixty years since the original publication of the Protestant 
Ethic and, for the English speaking world, it is over thirty since the pub¬ 
lication of the English translation. The controversy shows no sign of 
abating and in my more discouraged moments I sometimes think that 
the level of understanding shows no sign of improving, which really is 
discouraging. 

A landmark of this discouragement was the recent publication in English 
of the little book by Kurt Samuelsson [Religion and Economic Action . 
New York, Basic Books, 1961] which was originally published in Swedish 
in 1957. I wrote a review of this book in the Spring, 1962, issue of the Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion and if you want my opinion of it I can 
refer you to that. I had written a review article [in the Journal of Political 
Economy , 43: 688-696] in 1935, 27 years ago, of Robertson’s The Rise of 
Economic Individualism; a critique of Max Weber and his School , and it 
really is rather appalling that a Samuelsson can come along that much later 
and not only make the same errors but show the same total obliviousness 
to what Weber was trying to do. Samuelsson thinks that Robertson 
was too easy on Weber but there is no reference in Samuelsson’s work 
to any writing of Weber except the Protestant Ethic and the essay on the 
Protestant Sects. There is no reference to any of the comparative studies 
and not even a reference to Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 

Now I am not an historical scholar, but a man like Samuelsson who 
criticizes a fundamental work without even attempting to determine the 
author’s larger context is not, in my opinion, a good scientific critic whether 
historical or sociological. This is, from the sociologist’s point of view, 
of course, the worst end of the spectrum. 

This negligence is appalling both from the points of view of coverage 
of Weber and of the relevant subject matter and also with reference to 
the conception of what Weber meant by the critical elements in the Protes¬ 
tant religious tradition and its significance in this historical sociological 
context. It is appalling in relation to what Weber meant by capitalism. 

Of course, Professor Desroche was quite right that the specific pursuit 
of pecuniary profit by the individual entrepreneur is only one special case 
of a very much broader phenomenon and only certain aspects of that 
phenomenon were a primary interest to Weber. It was not profit making 
as such but in the context of rational, bureaucratic organization of society. 
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Critics in the Robertson-Samuelsson camp completely ignore these repeated 
statements of Weber as to what he was trying to explain. These critics think 
everyone knows what capitalism is, which means that capitalism is what 
they think it is, and Weber is not even read in order to determine what as¬ 
pects of capitalism he is dealing with. This means that there is a serious prob¬ 
lem relating to the impact of this on the whole development of Weber’s work. 

The rest of Weber’s work has, from this point of view, two exceedingly 
important parts. It has a very much more comprehensive sociology of 
religion than what is found in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital - 
ism and includes, above all, the three great comparative monographs 
on the religion of China, of India and Ancient Judaism. . . . Weber had 
intended to expand this comparative series with several other monographs. 

Weber was a sociologist of the total society. I can think of no more 
really naive distortion than saying Weber was a simple emanationist who 
believed that if a certain group of people had a certain set of religious 
beliefs then somehow these religious beliefs turned themselves into social 
organizatioo automatically. I simply fail to understand how intelligent 
people can read Weber seriously and come out with that interpretation. 
It is a very gross distortion. 

Now, of course, Weber’s work was crystallized somewhat over a half 
century ago. It was the work of a man who had an extraordinarily com¬ 
prehensive knowledge and view of history, comparative social structure, 
and organization. One would naturally not expect that everything that 
has subsequently come to be understood over the past sixty years would 
have been anticipated by Weber and, of course, it wasn’t. 

I would like first to note one very fundamental point which bears very 
much on the problem of the developing nations which Professor Desroche 
has discussed namely, the fundamental difference between explaining 
how a certain complex of social structure first comes into being and the 
process by which it is disseminated from its point of origin to other so¬ 
cieties. Weber did not systematically treat this problem. I think he was 
aware of it, but I think we are in a position to give it a much better treatment 
now than was possible in Weber’s time. 

I would like to mention only one very fundamental point,—that is, 
I think there is very good evidence that capitalism, by which we may 
mean not simply profit-making, but the general complex that leads to 
the industrialization of the economy . . . could not have appeared in its 
modern form primarily under the auspices of governmental initiative 
and the key place where it did appear was in Great Britain of the late eigh¬ 
teenth and early nineteenth century and not primarily under government. 
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However, from the later nineteenth century on, the role of government 
in the spread of this phenomenon was increasingly prominent and one 
major sector of the progress was under socialistic ideology. This is, in 
my opinion not a refutation of Weber in any sense whatever, though it 
is often treated as such because people say, of course capitalism is economic 
individualism. If you read your Weber, you simply cannot take that 
simple interpretation. 

Historically there is a very common tendency to take Calvinism as 
an ideal type in a very simple sense and to look at the actual writings 
of Calvin, or of certain Calvinistic preachers and writers, and attempt, 
as it were, to deduce the capitalistic system from that simple ideal type. 
Now, of course, Weber himself did not do that and he did not hold that 
capitalism was the result of ethical admonitions either of the reformers 
themselves or of their successors. It was rather the implications for con¬ 
duct of accepting a basic system of religious orientation with a process 
of internal development in the system itself. Now I think we can say we 
have a great deal more knowledge of that process of internal development 
than we had at the time that Weber worked or wrote. We can say very 
clearly two things that, I think, are very important. 

First, that the optimum stage of development of capitalism came not in 
what Weber calls aesthetic Protestantism as a whole, but in one main branch 
of aesthetic Protestantism at one main set of stages of its development. I have 
been very much concerned with this problem with relation to the origins 
of values in contemporary American society. It was not early Calvinism, 
certainly, that set the main values. It was not even early Puritanism 
in the transition from the old world to the new. It was the main line growing 
out of the English and American Puritan tradition which crystallized 
in the late eighteenth century. That was the main impetus lying in the 
background of the formation of the American nation. Now this was not 
a watering down of Calvinism as many have interpreted it to be. It was 
an internal development in one particular direction. I think perhaps the 
most illuminating scholar in these matters is Perry Miller as an intellectual 
historian of New England from the early days down through to Jonathan 
Edwards and later. 

In this basic respect I would like to emphasize that the Protestantism- 
Catholicism proposition is not, as it is too often put, a question of either- 
or. It fits in the general pattern of complexity and of elements of con¬ 
tinuity and noncontinuity in a long process of development. I think myself 
that aesthetic Protestantism was an authentic further development of 
certain elements of Catholic Christianity in certain directions and was 
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not a simple break away from Catholic Christianity. Let me cite only 
two facts. First of all, the enormous importance of the institutionali¬ 
zation in the Catholic Middles Ages of a secular society which had bas¬ 
ically the blessing of the Church—a Christian society. Now this was not 
the Protestant conception, but, in my opinion, it was an indispensable pre¬ 
decessor. Without it, there could not have been the Protestant conception. 

Secondly, the ^exceedingly interesting studies which Father Powell has 
been carrying out relating to the sequence of development of the monastic 
orders in the Western Church and their progressively increasing concern 
for the mission of Christianity in the world. These orders were also con¬ 
cerned for the welfare and organization of the society which is governed 
by Christian values. This is a development which leads in the direction 
of the conception of a holy community which, in Protestant terms has, 
of course, eliminated monasticism and the Catholic conception of the sac¬ 
raments but was in the same basic tradition. Now so much for historical 
continuity. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that, even apart from matters having 
to do with influence on aspects of society other than profit making, the 
Calvinistic tradition could lead in quite different directions. I have had 
sufficient contact with this problem through students of the Calvinist 
tradition to feel pretty confident that the wing of Dutch Calvinism which 
set the tone of Afrikaans society in South Africa was perfectly authentic 
Calvinism and the agrarianism of that social ethic and its racial dis¬ 
crimination can both be quite fully rationalized and legitimized in terms 
of Calvinistic theology. 

This does not refute Weber for one moment because this is not what 
Weber meant by modern capitalism. Weber was not so simple-minded 
as to think that if he could establish a line between Calvinism and what 
he thought of as modern capitalism it could be refuted if a case like the 
South African development was cited. It isn’t that simple and Weber 
would have been the first to know it, though I don’t think he had the full 
facts of the South African development. 

An extraordinarily interesting example about which Weber probably 
knew something is that of Prussia. This is a very complicated case but 
the key fact is that the Calvinism of the House of Hohenzollern at a crit¬ 
ical phase of its development, the importation of French Hugenot refugees, 
and many other things have given Prussia a collectivistic form including 
the special military emphasis. 

Just a word about the Tawney problem. Weber and Tawney have, 
of course, been virtually identified in this whole connection. I think some 
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knowledgeable students of the Weber tradition have doubted that for 
many years. I had occasion to look into it very recently when I was asked 
to write an obituary note on Tawney for the American Sociological Review. 

I did so—it is a rather brief one and it appeared in the December, 1962 
issue of that review. In this connection, I re-read the whole of Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism as well as various other of Tawney’s works 
and I would say that it is crystal clear that Tawney was not^talking about 
the same problem Weber was. Tawney recognizes it but most of the 
secondary sources do not. Tawney was talking about the release of eco¬ 
nomic activity from restrictive religious and moral controls of the me¬ 
dieval type. This was not Weber’s problem. Weber talking about the 
impetus from religious motives to establishing new forms of social organ¬ 
ization including a new type of moral discipline. 

Finally let me just say a word about a type of moral discipline which, 
sociologically speaking, has perhaps been better formulated by Durkeim 
than any other general theorist. This is the type of moral discipline which 
was enforced, not by collective organization, but by internalized moral 
commitments. This is exactly what is involved in Durkheim’s conception 
of organic solidarity. In his book, Le Suicide , you will remember that 
the special case of the Protestant and his greater proneness to suicide 
than the Catholic was very carefully analyzed and this was led back to 
the Protestant conception of religious freedom. I like to paraphrase this 
in the famous phrase of Rousseau, that is, the Protestant was forced to be 
free-^and this may sound paradoxical, but it is really true. If he surren¬ 
dered his religious freedom to a church, he would not be a Protestant 
any more. It was a moral obligation of the Protestant to accept the respon¬ 
sibility of what Durkheim called libra examin in one basic respect and 
Durkheim, I think, was well aware of the connection of this with what 
he called organic solidarity. 

Perhaps I can try to pull this together by saying two kinds of things 
about what I conceive the nature of Weber’s theory to be. Remember, 
of course, this was an incomplete theory by a man, who, far from being 
the wild oversimplifier that he has so often been made out to be, was one 
of the most meticulously careful qualifiers of every statement he ever 
made that can be found anywhere in the literature. Weber, if anything, 
was overly modest about the level of generalization actually implicit in 
his work rather than exaggerating it. He was overly modest about the 
evidence for certain types of generalizations. But Weber contributed 
most heavily in his theory of components, and combinations of compo¬ 
nents, in relationship to religio-cultural, economic, and political masters. 
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Weber’s contribution was most definitely not a take it or leave it con¬ 
ception of a single total integrated Gestalt which either influenced or did 
not. That is, Weber unlike most of the German social scientists of his 
time in the idealistic tradition, and I think to a very considerable degree 
unlike the Marxist, thought systematically in terms of the logic of com¬ 
binatorial variations of plural variables rather consistently. This makes 
it impossible to treat Weber as a conventional idealist. He was not a con¬ 
ventional idealist. He thought in terms of variant combinations but 
also in terms of an attempt to specify broad empirical characteristics and 
to match those characteristics in later historical sequence with prior and 
antecedent characteristics. His basic problem was historical explanation 
but in an analytical framework very definitely not in the framework 
of what is still called historismus . Back of this lay the problemstellung 
which grew out of idealistic philosophy of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century mainly in Germany, but also elsewhere. In German 
terms you might say the dichotomy of ideal factorum and real factorum 
lay back of Weber’s thinking. 

But I think the fair way to look at Weber was not that he took the ideal¬ 
istic position against Marxian materialism but that he transcended the 
dichotomy, and attempted to deal with the interdependence, not merely 
the global interdependence of all the ideal with all the real, but the enormously 
subtle variability within each and an infinitely wide range of combinatorial 
possibilities among them. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that there is a profound parallel between 
the logic of Weber’s problemstellung and the way he dealt with that logic 
and the famous historic problem of heredity and environment. For a 
very long time it was heredity versus environment and one either belonged 
to the school that considered that life was determined by hereditary factors 
or one belonged to the environmentalist school. In the history of thought, 
sociology owes its existence to the environmentalist position. If the older 
geneticists and other’s attacks had not been fought off, it would have 
been made clear that there was no place in the world of human learning 
for any such discipline as sociology. But those days are over. One doesn’t 
talk about heredity versus environment any more. One doesn’t have 
to choose one or the other. I think the old dichotomy of ideal factorum 
versus real factorum is also dead, or should be, and that Weber is, perhaps, 
the greatest single figure whose work, if read and understood, really care¬ 
fully makes it perfectly clear that it is utterly fruitless to argue in favor 
of one overwhelming the other. Of course, this is a basic underlying con¬ 
ceptual scheme which underlies all of our thinking about human behavior, 
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Marxist or anti-Marxist. Anything that gets away from the old behav¬ 
iorism which claims human thought, goals, ends and so on are sheer 
epiphenomena, which thinks in terms of the frame of reference of action 
must think in terms of a combinatorial logic with reference to these two 
great sets of factors—but note I say “sets” not monolithic Gesialten ef¬ 
fects. 

This is at least my view of the way the Weber controversy should be 
looked at. It is the view of a sociologist not an historian of a theorist 
within tho ranks of sociology.” 

Following these two addresses, the meeting was opened for comments 
and questions from the floor. 


Fourth Session 

THE COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


This discussion was conducted under the co-chairmanship of Professors 
Willem F. Wertheim of the University of Amsterdam and Allan W. Eister, 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts, the latter substituting for Professor Eliza¬ 
beth K. Nottingham, Queens College, New York. Interest centered on meth¬ 
odological problems, problems of the adequacy of contemporary concepts 
and theories for cross-cultural analysis and related questions. 

Professor Wertheim : The field of the comparative study of religion 
from a sociological viewpoint, is still largely unexplored. Much has been 
done in the field of the comparative study of religion by specialists who 
are interested in religious research, quite often by theologically trained 
church representations or missionaries. 

There is, however, a section of the comparative sociology of religion 
which has received considerable attention from European and American 
scholars ; namely, the comparative sociology of branches within Christianity. 

Some illustrations of this would be studies the similarities and differences 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, including, for example, the dif¬ 
ferential characteristics of Catholicism in Latin America or the Phil¬ 
ippines as compared with Western Europe or Poland. 
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On a broader plane, however, there are the opportunities for active stu¬ 
dies of world religions, such as Hinduism, Islam, and Buddhism (which 
are as varied and different within themselves as Christianity) which need 
to be considered. Each of these religions is related to the others and there 
are common problems shared with Christianity. 

Max Weber has studied many of these non-Christian religions but he 
never dealt with the reformist and revivalist movements and the sec¬ 
ularization processes which are present also among these religions. Weber 
was more concerned with these non-Christian religions in their traditional 
forms and the factors which have arisen during the last hundred years 
have not been dealt with in his studies of the religions of India and China. 

There are many important new phenomena such as syncretic religions, 
found widely. They may also provide a very useful field of research 
and investigation for those concerned with the comparative study of 
religion and the comparative study of religions may open up many new 
areas. 

First, there is the very important problem of the difference between 
the in-group and out-group approach to a given religion. Our attention 
has already been drawn to the biases in our work in the sociology of re¬ 
ligion which come both from the fact that one is a member of the in-group 
and from the fact that one is a member of the out-group. Consequently, 
atheist or Moslem may have similar attitudes toward Christianity and, 
similarly, atheists or Christians may have similar attitudes towards Islam. 

On the other hand, religious people may have some similarities in their 
approach to religion as such quite independently of the religion under 
study. 

This whole problem of biases in our approach should be studied. It 
would be valuable if people from non-Christian civilizations studied the 
problems of Christianity. We might concern ourselves with the problems 
of Christians, sometimes missionaries, looking upon other religions as a 
field for missionary activity, but also attempt an objective study of these 
religions. 

Another avenue for further research is the problem of the interre¬ 
lationships between religion and development. It was Weber’s view that 
religion is relevant to economic development and we have seen that 
economic development cannot take place without taking religion into 
account as a motivating factor for progress as well as retardation. This 
field has been rather neglected in connection with reform movements in 
Islam and Hinduism which show rather marked parallels and similarities 
with the rise of Protestantism in the Western world at a time when 
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economic development got under way in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

I would also like to point, somewhat randomly, to another area of research 
for those interested in the comparative sociological study of religion. If 
we want to make comparisons we would have to take into account special 
phenomena, for instance, prayer, and understand it as a function of a 
greater whole. It may be possible to find similarities which are more ap¬ 
parent than real. For instance, prayer may have quite a different meaning 
in or relationship to the general way of live in one culture than in another. 

It might be important, if we are studying religion comparatively, to 
try to understand religion as a symbol or an indicator of what is going 
on in society. In this case, we are not concerned with religious expression 
such as theology, rituals and so on but in religious effects and expressions 
because of their relevance to the social system and to social dynamics. 
We can say that the social system, if there is such a thing, has proven 
to be more fluid and complicated at all levels than was at first assumed. 

We need specialists in many social sciences to study comparatively 
the field of religion. This demands a much wider range of scholars. Not 
only cultural anthropologists should be included, but also historians and 
perhaps even theologians interested in the sociology of religion. 

Professor Niyazi Berkes, Institute of Islamic Studies , McGill Univer¬ 
sity , Montreal , Canada 

I would like to make a few comments with regard to Islam rather than 
to comment on the development of the comparative approach to the so¬ 
ciology of religion. To some extent what I am going to say probably will 
apply equally to other modern Western religions and civilizations. 

By way of introduction, I would like to comment on the growing im¬ 
portance of Islamic religion in terms of both practical and theoretical 
interests of sociologists. The political importance of those areas where 
Islam is important is well known. 

All of the Islamic countries are confronted with a grave problem of 
development and many of them are newly-formed nation states. There are 
also minority or majority Moslem communities in newly-formed states in 
Africa or in the Middle East. There are a number of Moslem communities 
within a larger political organization such as the case of the Soviet Union. 

Among all of these Moslem communities, whether nations or otherwise, 
we find a number of religious movements and a number of pan-Islamic 
movements. There is also the fact of the growing significance of Islam 
in Africa. 
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These things should certainly interest the man of action or policy makers 
but these phenomena also provide an inexhaustible mine of topics for 
sociologists to study. 

I would like to give a very short account of the present state of Islamic 
studies in the West primarily. Islamic studies began in the second part 
of the nineteenth century. In this early period the major emphasis was 
on philology and history. 

In the second period of development of Islamic studies, there was a 
fast growing interest in understanding Islam sociologically. This period 
is in the twentieth century and most Of it rather recent. Two scholars 
should be mentioned and although they are not scoiologists they open 
up avenues for a sociological understanding of Islamic religion. First 
there is the great Islamologist Louis Massignon and the second is the 
German scholar C. H. Becker. Becker, who was a contemporary of Troeltsch 
and Weber and who was aware of their work, looked upon Islam in some¬ 
what the same manner as they did. 

In the third, or contemporary, period of the study of Islam there has 
been established a discernible interest in sociological insights. In this 
period there are two categories of scholars : the first are those who come 
from, or have received early training from, the ranks of traditional early 
classical scholars. The second include individuals like our chairmen. 

We have an enormous amount of material in existence as a result of the 
labors of the early scholars, the middle scholars, and the present day scholars. 
We should now gather together and catalog this information and utilize 
it within the framework of the comparative study of the sociology of re¬ 
ligion. Despite this favorable and hopeful situation there are a few ob¬ 
stacles before us. Often we refer to biases, preconceptions, and so on, 
and we find a most fertile field in this area of Islam. These biases are 
racial, national and religious and are known to everybody. But perhaps 
the worst biases are scientific in that the established preconceptions are 
accepted as ultimate truths. 

Quite naturally sociology as a product of Western Civilization should 
inherit certain « scientific » concepts as tools in research. Unfortunately, 
scientists have to examine these tools not only in terms of national metho¬ 
dological examination but also in terms of cultural methodological exam¬ 
ination. 


Dr. A. K. Saran, University of Lucknow, India 

It is difficult to know where to begin but I would like to say that any 
study of religious traditions is always bound to raise the question of the 
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unity and diversity of religious traditions. At any rate, this was the con¬ 
text in which religion was studied in India in modern times. The early 
students of religion in India were concerned to show through study of 
the Hindu tradition, and other traditions, the unity of all religions. One 
of the first books of Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was concerned 
to show the importance of religion in the contemporary situation. He 
called it The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. Another 
Indian scholar devoted two volumes to showing the unity of the great 
religions of the world. 

There are many ways in which this could be done but the way our earlier 
Indian scholars did it was particularly unfortunate because they were 
on the defensive. For example, Professor Schweitzer had pointed out 
that Hindus had no system of morals and ethics and immediately Pro¬ 
fessor Radhakrishnan, in a lecture he delivered at Oxford, which is in¬ 
cluded in his book, Eastern Religious and Western Thought , tried to defend 
Hindu society by showing that Hindus, too, had an ethical and moral 
system. 

When one is on the defensive, however, misunderstanding what one 
is defending is possible. The real defense came from a number of indi¬ 
viduals who said “Yes, Hinduism does not have any system of ethics 
or morals as understood in the Western sense and, in fact does not have 
these notions at all. We admit that we don’t have these concepts in Hin¬ 
duism and if you think this a deficiency, we plead guilty to the charge.” 

What I wanted to point out is that this tradition of being on the de¬ 
fensive has continued in India but it has now taken a different shape in 
that current studies of religion are made from the functionalist, ethno¬ 
graphic point of view. This is a very unfortunate point of view from which 
to study religion because the social aspect of religion is not something 
which can be, by definition, of its essence. In this way religious phenomena 
differs from legal, economic and political phenomena. 

Legal, economic and political phenomena do not presuppose that all 
human life is grounded in a sacred, or transcendental, tradition and there¬ 
fore those phenomena are regarded as secular. Even traditional societies 
admit that these are mundane phenomena essentially although they may 
be grounded in the transcendental tradition. 

This, however, is not the case for religious traditions. They are basi¬ 
cally transcendental and to study them chiefly from a mundane point 
of view is to essentially misunderstand them. 

Professor Lenski pointed out the other day that the solution to this 
dilemma is simple—we say that when sociologists say they are making com- 
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piarative studies of religion or studying religion generally they are not 
studying the whole phenomena but are only making a partial investigation. 
There is a difference in studying religion in fragment and quite another 
to study religion fragmentarily. It is one thing to study something in 
parts with a view to understanding the whole and another to be satisfied 
with a fragmentary, or partial, understanding. 

This fragmentary or partial understanding is occurring in our study 
of religion and this is very much the danger in our approach to the com¬ 
parative study of religion. We have been studying religious beliefs as 
if they were facts. This is acceptable, but I have not yet come across a 
person who later on removes this methodological bracket and studies val¬ 
ues, religious beliefs, religious symbols, as social symbols, as expressions 
of certain social conflicts or status symbols and then tries to relate these 
findings to the real situation in religion. Because, after all, the attitudes 
do not form the reality. 

Professor Wertheim has referred to the need of the comparative so¬ 
ciologist to go beyond rituals and symbols. I do not think this can be 
done unless the sociologist of the comparative study of religion has an 
understanding of what has been called the esoteric aspect of every re¬ 
ligious tradition. The sociologist is concerned only with the exoteric aspect 
which alone can be analyzed socio-psychologically. But it is my con¬ 
tention that this sociological analysis of comparative religions and the 
effort to find systematic diversity or unity cannot be done unless the 
sociologist has a good understanding of the esoteric aspect. There are 
many in India who understand the esoteric aspect but their works are 
not studied by sociologists. 

We certainly have to make a general distinction between traditional 
symbols and the word or the category symbol as it is understood by modern 
sociologists. The chief distinction, as I understand it, is that the tradi¬ 
tional concept, and particularly the Hindu concept of symbol, is absolute 
in the sense that all reality is symbolic. There is no reality in the defi¬ 
nition of a symbol according to the traditional Indian point of view. There 
is no analogical correspondence of one reality related to another in hi¬ 
erarchical order. Taken from this point of view all reality is symbolic 
and the ultimate reality is beyond human understanding. 

Modern sociologists understand symbols quite differently from Hindu 
philosophers. They believe that there is reality and there are symbols. 
They are two different things. For the sociologist, for example, there 
is the reality of food which is biological or physiological, hygienic, nu¬ 
tritional, and thus food may have a symbolic aspect. 
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This kind of duality is not admitted in the traditional Indian concept 
of symbolism and this is connected with what Professor Eister very per¬ 
tinently pointed out, that unless we have an empathic understanding 
of a religion—or two or three if we are studying them comparatively— 
we will not be able to avoid comparing religions in the wrong categories. 
We must be able to understand religion esoterically or “sympathetically” 
if the comparative study of religions is to become a science to be taken 
seriously. 

Professor Wertheim. It seems to me that Professor Saran has made 
a very substantial contribution to our discussion and I am glad to learn 
that there is some disagreement between his view and mine. 

I would like to join him in his view that in order to understand religious 
expressions, rituals, and so on, as symbols of something else, we still have 
to study religious rituals in their own meaning in order to get a full under¬ 
standing of the sacred. We must try to get a full understanding of the 
real meaning of the religious symbols in a religious system as a religious 
framework of thought. I certainly did not intend, in my introductory 
remarks, to propose research in which the sociologist would superficially 
draw up symbolism which does not adequately consider the whole system 
of religious beliefs, theory, philosophy and so on. 

Professor George 0. Roberts, Fourah Bay College. Freetown , Sierra 
Leone. 

I would like to offer a few thoughts on some of the methodological prob¬ 
lems we should give some attention to. 

The first is the barrier of communication. The kind of barrier I am 
talking about is the kind that exists between the Western-oriented and 
tribal or traditional person. It is taken for granted that when an Indian 
does research, or a Chinese, or an American, there is a common basis be¬ 
cause they have beeii trained in the Western tradition. Now south of 
the Sahara the African states are gaining independence. Leaders are 
emerging who are not prepared by our standards and we cannot ignore 
the fact that they are now in a position to plan policies. The researcher 
should be aware of the inevitable barrier in communication. When we 
use the term religion does the African understand what we mean in the 
same terms? 

In this context I would like to point out that in most African countries 
there are different views of what religion is. Among most tribal commu¬ 
nities religion is regarded as a total way of life. This is primary because 
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of the desire to identify oneself with the supernatural or supreme being. 
Everything else follows therefrom. 

Another methodological problem relates to the fact that religion is only 
a partial view. We should be reminded as sociologists that we are giving 
only a partial point of view. There are people who feel that religion 
is a partial point of view and unfortunately, there is emerging a group 
that sees religion as a point of view characteristic of those who are either 
ignorant or are fools. 

A third methodological problem is being accurate in forming conclu¬ 
sions from study and in the very availability of records from which con¬ 
clusions are made. Accurate conclusions are hard to develop because 
former colonial powers did not keep many records, and the feeling on the 
part of those in newly-emerging countries that researchers are agents 
of tax collectors. 

In closing I would like to suggest one topic for investigation—the re¬ 
lationship of religion and nationalism. Nationalism appears to threaten 
the survival of religion and the politicans in Africa today are trying to 
undermine religion in order to meet the needs of the time. 
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